US-78-2-D2 
REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 


ON SMALLER UNITS SUCH AS COLLEGES 


The Senate Committee on "colleges" has been meeting in the past weeks to 
consider proposals which have been submitted to it by a variety of planning 
committees. 


During the course of its debates it has become evident that few guidelines 
have been given to the committee to assist it in its evaluation and that 
several definitions of colleges exist - some of them very different. 


Some members of our community have a clear notion of "college" as essentially 
academic - teaching its own courses and even hiring its own faculty. Others 
insist that this form of "college" is inappropriate for Concordia and that 
smaller units should concern themselves more with extra-curricular pursuits. 


The Academic Deans Report to Senate of last year was of some help. Its 
description of "colleges" as modified by the actual proposals themselves , 
by the discussions of Senate, and by the realities of Concordia will emerge 
as the "colleges" described in this report. 


The smaller units we shall be discussing can best be defined by describing 
their common goals. First of all "colleges" should be united by a philosophy 
of education or a perceived community need. One of the basic conceptions 
common to almost all of the proposals before you is a belief that our 
university educational system is overspecialized and each has suggested more 
multidisciplinary approaches as a response. None suggest that we abandon the 
traditional major, specialization, and honours degrees within the disciplines. 
There is no doubt that our departments are strong and are doing an excellent 
job in training our students in the basic concepts of the disciplines. This 
must continue. What is being suggested in the college proposals is: that 

we develop methods of integrating knowledge from different disciplines; that 
greater guidance be given to students in the selection of their courses within 
the discipline; and that we begin relating what the disciplines teach with 

the knowledge gained from electives and with knowledge gained from practical 
experience. 


(1) "Colleges", therefore, in most instances should develop a multidisciplinary 
approach to education. 


Secondly, "colleges" have been consistently defined throughout the long debates 
of the last two years as "smaller units". The Faculty of Arts and Science 
created by the merger of its three parent faculties consists of more than 

half of Concordia University. It has departments of more than 40 faculty 

and many hundreds of students. This has occurred at a time when many within 
the academic community were promoting the concept "small is beautiful". There 
is no doubt that many acquiesced in the creation of Concordia Arts and Science 
only because of the acceptance of the idea that smaller units were to follow. 


We live in a depersonalized environment. The University is no exception. 
Large universities mean less and less contact between faculty member and student, 
between faculty member and faculty member, between student and student. "Colleges" 


therefore, should be an attempt to combat depersonalization by creating 
smaller, more manageable, and more personal units within the massive 
structure of Concordia. 


Smaller units, however, will be of litt?e significance if they exist only 

on paper. Colleges must be places. They must have physical existence in 
order to carry out the tasks that their size allows. Colleges must have 
the goal of fostering a broader educational experience as outlined above. 
They must enrich the intellectual lives of their members - faculty and 
student. They can do this by traditional academic endeavors; by academic 
advising; by their core curricula; and by para-academic activities (guest 
speakers, non-credit colloquia, etc.). But they can also achieve enrichment 
for their members by less formal activities - over the coffee urn - the 
post-class conversations which may or may not include the instructor. 

These are some forms of extra-classroom activities during which much education 
occurs and which happen but seldom at Concordia. To achieve these goals a 
college's facilties should include a lounge and recreation room; a reading 
room where a studentmay escape to read and study or just be quiet during 

the course of his/her day. It must have a seminar room to carry out its 
academic and para-academic functions. It must also have a small cluster of 
faculty offices for the advising of students and it will need a small amount 
of administrative space to facilitate record keeping and the organizational 
needs of the unit. 


(2) "Colleges" must attempt to combat depersonalization within Arts and 
Science by their size and by creating an improved atmosphere of 
learning within their own physical space. 


Flowing naturally from the desirable goal of achieving a better learning 
environment at Concordia is the hope that these "smaller units" will serve 
to attract new students to the University. All of the universities of North 
America have entered a period of declining enrollments. The universities 

of Quebec are no exception. In additon the English speaking universities of 
this province face even greater uncertainty about the stability of their 
enrollment base. In the future there will be fewer and fewer students for 
whom McGill and Concordia can compete. We will someday (not in the too far 
distant future) reach a point where our more prestigious rival will be able 
to provide for every potential Anglophone student in Quebec. What then 

will motivate students to attend Concordia? In these areas where our 
programmes are superior to our sister university, the answer may be obvious. 
But what of those programmes where we may only be equal or even inferior? 
What would motivate students to come to Concordia in those circumstances? 
One answer could be that our learning environment and our support structures 
are more personal, more human - that Concordia cares about its students as 
human beings. There is some feeling in the Montreal community to this 
effect already. "Colleges" can help us enhance this reputation. 


Another way in which "colleges" can help Concordia's enrollments is through 
special attention to new groups of potential students. While it may be 
true that the pool of 18-21 yr. old students is declining, large numbers 
of potential new students can be found in the older groups - especially 
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among women. The college proposals carefully address themselves to these 
issues. 


(3) Colleges by their dedication to a broadening of education; by their 
efforts to combat depersonalization can help Concordia recruit new 
students during a coming period of enrollment decline. 


A series of questions arise from the goals - definitions given above and also 
from the various debates on "colleges" which have taken place at Concordia 
during the past year. The Senate Committee would like to respond to some of 
them at this point. 


Much time has been spent over the past several months arguing over the word 
"college". It means different things to different people. But in general, 
the basic opposition to the word has focused on its use among Francophone 
Quebecers - "college" in Quebec has meant pre-university education. It is 
true that in English Canada and in the United States the word can have a 
totally different meaning. But the opponents of the word have continually 
returned our attention to the fact that we exist in Quebec. 


The problem has begun to sort itself out. Two of the dossiers before you have 
called themselves something other than college (The Centre for Mature Students, 
and the Women's Institute). Only two use the appelation "college". Of those 
dossiers likely to come forward in the future, one has preferred the word 
school, while another two have retained the word college. 


The planning committees which retain a strong committment to the word college 
should be allowed to continue using the word. Lonergan College will have the 
same connotation to the English community as Loyola College did. In French, 

however, the word university should be added to prevent any misunderstanding 

in the French speaking community. 


Much confusion could be avoided, however, if some generic term less subject 

to misinterpretation could be brought into use. The Senate Committee would 
like to lay to rest the generic word "college" and asks Senate to refer to 

the whole structure (Centres, Schools, Institutes, and Colleges) as Division IV 
of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


A second question which has concerned most of the academic community for the 
past year (note especially the Senate debates of last year; the exchanges 

in the University press; and the comments in Arts and Science Council) is the 
relationship between "Division IV" and the departments of Divisions I, II, 

and III. Here the concerns seem to center on (1) the use of faculty as 

fellows and thus the "diversion" of their interests from their disciplines into 
Division IV, and (2) curriculum development. 


What is clear is that departments will have control over what constitutes a minor, 
major, specialization or honours degree under their jurisdiction. Also 

it should be noted that with the exception of the programme 

of the Centre for Mature Students each of the proposals before Senate calls 

for its students to enroll in a programme of one of the traditional 

disciplines. No unit of Division IV will attempt to intrude on the department's 


prerogative to define its own discipline. Some proposals with heavy core 
content may find it difficult to work with departments with heavy credit 
requirements. The solution could be for the Division IV unit to request 
a downward revision of the department requirements or to rethink its own 
core component, or to conclude that the particular discipline in question 
was unfortunately unavailable to its students. 


A unit of Division IV may advise its students to select certain courses 
within a disciplinary programme - those courses which mirror best its 
philosophy or enhance the development of its students. As long as this 
selection does not run contrary to the department's definition of its 
programme, we see no difficult in this. 


In some instances Division IV units may wish to introduce new core courses. 

In the first instance - that of the introduction of new courses - the 

committee feels that the unit should be free to present its curriculum 

proposal directly to the Arts and Science Curriculum Committee for eventual 
presentation to the Council of the Faculty. When the proposal calls for new 
programmes (for example - the Women's Institute dossier's request for major 
and specialization in Women's Studies), this must be agreed to and sponsored 
by the department in which the programme will be housed (in the case of 

the above example - the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies). Where conflicts 
exist, it should be left to the Curriculum Committee to sort them out. 


The role of fellows (tutors, advisors) and their relationship to departments 
has been a matter of concern to many. Each proposal speaks of 10 to 20 
fellows. If eventually there are ten units within Division IV, almost half 
of the full-time teaching personnel of the Faculty of Arts and Science will 
be involved in Division IV. But this is not a true picture. Each unit 

may have 10 to 20 fellows but the smaller portion of them will be resident 
fellows - with offices located in the Division IV unit and with their total 
advising responsibility centered there. The larger portion will be associate 
fellows - whose offices remain in the department structure and whose relation- 
ship to Division IV would be supplementary student advising on request and 
perhaps the teaching of a course. The size of the diversion is more apparent 
than real. 


No doubt, however, some faculty members will wish to concentrate more of their 
energies in Division IV than in their departments. For those departments 

with declining enrollments, this may be a true blessing; for those with 

steady or even increasing enrollments, involvement with Division IV may be 

a matter of negotiations between Chairman and Principal or between Provost 

and Dean over the transfer of money from part-time budgets. Each unit in 
Divsion IV should have a small amount of money to make this possible. 


Concern has been expressed that the adoption of specific proposals at this 
time will preclude the adoption of new and perhaps better proposals at a 
later date. This is, of course, an argument for doing essentially nothing 
and could be used again and again. Surely something better can always be 
conceived. There would be some small truth to this argument, however, if a 
yery limited number of units in Division IV were contemplated and if no 
provision for phasing out unsuccessful venture were provided. (The Committee 
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cannot envisage the reasons why a successful unit would require elimination. ) 
Success, of course, will be measured by the excellence of the students 
produced by the unit and the numbers of new students attracted to the 
University because of the programmes offered within the unit. If in the years 
ahead someone comes up with a better proposal for a Women's Institute, it is 
assumed that such a proposal would receive serious consideration in the 
existing Women's Institute - or if the existing unit was not operating 
successfully, the new proposal might replace the older unsuccessful one. 
Totally new and potentially successful concepts will find their way to the 
Senate Committee and to the floor of Senate. (For example - there are 
currently planning committees in existence concerned with the establishment 
of a School of Public Service; a Social Science Vocational School, a 
Cooperative Educational Centre, and in a short while a committee on Applied 
Science School.) Within reason, there are no valid concepts which will be 
excluded from consideration by the adoption of those currently before you. 

If the first adopted are successful, money will be found for those that come 
along later. 


Obviously the adoption of units with a physical place requires that space be 
provided to house these units. And obviously these new ventures will cost 
money. But the Senate Committee views these questions as beyond the scope 

of its mandate, and has dealt only with the academic aspects of the proposals. 


To facilitate the adoption of the smaller units in Division IV the Senate 
Committee recommends that Senate adopt the following set of protocols. 


Protocols for Division IV 


1. Each smaller unit (college, centre, school) should be described in the 
University Calendar under Arts and Science, giving a description of the 
philosophy of education, the location and programme of the unit. 


2. Students applying for admission who are currently enrolled in degree 
programmes at the University will do so by direct application to the 
principal and fellows of the unit. 


3.a) All Division IV students - day and evening - full and part-time - will 
be required to see a unit advisor before pre-registration or registration. 


b) All on-going Division IV students will be required to pre-register in 
the department or departments in which they are following a major, 
specialization or honours degree. A copy of the pre-registration form 
will be sent to the Division IV unit for its records. 


c) The fact of a student's Division IV unit affiliation must be noted on 
the student's transcript, cumulative record, and diploma. 


d) The Division IV unit shall play a role in the process of certification 
of degrees - through their representatives on the Arts and Science Council, 
Senate, and through the Provost's Office. 
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4.a) 


b) 


c) 


g) 


h) 


i) 


Each Division IV unit will have one responsible administrative officer - 
appointed by the Vice-Rector Academic for Arts and Science on recommenda- 
tion of the Provost. The Provost shall consult with the fellows of 

the unit and with student representatives before making his recommendation. 


The chief administrative officer of each unit (in addition to his unit 
title) will bear the title of Vice Provost. 


The chief administrative officer of the unit will be responsible to 
the Faculty of Arts and Science (through the Provost) for budget, 
personnel, curriculum development and student affairs. 


Each unit shall have a legislative body or council consisting of fellows 
and student representatives. 


Each unit is encouraged to develop an advisory council from the outside 
community. 


The fellows (tutors or advisors) of the unit will be appointed by the 
Provost upon recommendation of the chief administrative officer of the 
unit. 


At the inauguration of the Division IV unit the Provost will appoint an 
acting chief administrator in consultation with the planning committee. 
The interim administrator will recommend fellows to the Provost. The 
Provost will then recommend the chief administrator to the Vice-Rector 
for a 2 or 3 year term after consulting the fellows and students. 


The student count in courses offered in Division IV units will be 
attributed to the department of which the instructor is a member. 


Each unit in Division IV must undergo a reevaluation in the fourth year 
after the first admission of students into the unit. This reevaluation 
will be carried out by a committee appointed by the Council of Arts and 
Science. It shall be chaired by a Council member appointed by the Provost. 
Some sort of outside expert evaluation should be incorporated into the 
committee's report. Each unit should be reevaluated every fourth year 
thereafter. The criteria used to evaluate the unit should include 
evidence of academic excellence and evidence that the unit is attracting 
new students to Concordia. 


The Senate Committee recommends that Senate approve and send to the Board of 
Governors for implementation the four dossiers for small units evaluated 
below and tabled before Senate as documents US-78-2-D4, US-78-2-D5, US78-2-D6, 
and US-78-2-D7. 


The Women's Institute (US-78-2-D4) 


The primary purpose of The Women's Institute would be to provide an environ- 
ment which will encourage students to maximize their personal, intellectual, 
and social potential. It hopes to provide a support structure for its 
students, to give them a common intellectual and social experience as a 

base from which to enter the university world and the larger world outside 
the University. 


The Senate Committee is not entirely clear as to what is intended by The 
Institute when it mentions types of new courses it would like to see 
developed (p.14). (1) Under Language Learning - English and French (such 
courses it would seem would be best left to the departments concerned). 
(2) The Committee is not at all clear as to what is meant by internships 
in the same section. (Nor are the further explanations on p. 27 all that 
helpful.) Basically the Senate Committee feels that this section on 
college courses is not an integral part of The Institute's curriculum 
suggestions - and before recommending any such courses to the Arts and 
Science Faculty - extensive consultation and massive elaboration be given 
to these concepts. 


As was suggested in the goals definitions this proposal calls for extensive 
para-academic activities in The Institute. "The College will offer a support 
system for women in the process of developing new roles and new identities. 

. It is because of our concerns for effective social change as regards the 
role of women in society that we feel the college must help its members 
bridge the gap between the classroom and community living and to translate 
their academic studies into meaningful and innovative real-life alternatives." 


The Senate Committee endorses this goal and believes that the para-academic 
resource centers listed as supporting this goal combined with the lists of 
women in those centers working on the proposal indicate that The Institute 
will have the strength it will need to carry out this function. 


The proposal lists laudable goals for The Institute as a bridge between the 
University and the community at large. The Senate Committee can hardly find 
fault with such an ambition especially as stated in the dossier. But a note 
of caution should be interjected here. Efforts in this area must be taken 
cautiously at first. The Institute's prime concern especially in the early 
years should be on developing its academic core, and in providing the internal 
support structure for its own students. 


The dossier proposing The Women's Institute is extremely elaborate on 
structure, and while’ the Senate Committee feels that the structures outlined 
are perhaps too elaborate and perhaps wasteful of busy people's energies, we 
believe that each unit should be allowed to establish those structures which 
best suit its own goals as long as those structures are compatible with the 
protocols outlined above. 


The Senate Committee must take exception to one aspect of The Women's 
Institute proposal. This is the suggestion that The Institute be located on 
both campuses of the University. The Committee has heard the argument that 


women exist on both campuses and therefore we need the support structure 

on both campuses. The Committee can accept this, but it cannot agree, 
given the very tight space conditions of the University, that two centres 
of equal size - even with differing functions - should exist. The Women's 
Institute - Centre should exist on one or the other campus - a small 
resource centre consisting of a seminar room and tutor's office could exist 
on the other. 


Finally the Senate Committee feels that The Women's Institute proposal offers 
the University the distinct chance of recruiting appreciable numbers of new 
students in the years to come, both from the CEGEPs and from the large number 
of adult women returning to school. 


The Senate Committee feels that The Institute proposal offers Concordia 

the opportunity to establish a smaller unit with a distinct goal - answering 
to a real community need, and it is one which will offer a unique but sound 
academic experience to our students. In addition its existence may well 
bring more people in touch with the experience at Concordia. The Committee 
endorses the proposal and recommends that Senate approve it and ask the 
Board of Governors to establish The Women's Institute. 


. The Centre for Mature Students (US-78-2-D6) 


This proposal concerns itself with students over 21 who are interested in 
university degree programmes in Arts and Science and who do not have CEGEP 
Diplomas or their equivalent. These are our Mature Entry or Mature Qualifying 
Students as opposed to Continuing Education students, Independents or Mature 
Students already in degree programmes. 


The proposal suggests that the current system of advising these students 

be expanded to include both campuses and be made much more efficient and 
effective. The Mature Student Centre proposal argues that adults returning 
to formal schooling after a certain number of years have specific needs and 
problems. They also bring to their new learning experience a set of 
expectations and aspirations which they hope will be fulfilled. They are 
beset by anxieties regarding their ability to cope with studies at this 
level. For those who have been away from school for many years, there is the 
fear that they have become too rusty - that they may be incapable of anything 
approaching intellectual rigour. Yet they have a considerable determination 
to succeed. It is the suggestion of this proposal that we do more; in fact, 
do our utmost to help them succeed. 


The areas in which help is most needed is academic guidance, orientation, 
and emotional support. A Centre for Mature Students will help to provide all 
of these. Its advisors could provide the information, curriculum guidance 
and encouragement that mature students very much need in their period of 
acclimitization. The Centre would provide a physical setting where its 
students could meet others with similar problems, and be heartened by the 
discovery that their situation is not unique and that their educational 
venture is shared by some of the most interesting adults in the community. 


In addition the proposal argues that Concordia has a tradition of providing 
for mature students, and that it is desirable that this tradition be built 
upon to maintain leadership in the field. This is an area of potential 
growth and one in which this University is recognized throughout Canada 

as a pioneer. 


This Centre would normally provide counselling for students until they have 
completed their programmes and would then direct students into departments 
or other colleges. 


The Centre is unlike the other proposals in several particulars. It is a 
temporary home for most of its students. Success in this venture could 
almost be measured by the fast turnover of members. We will know that the 
Centre is doing its job if students pour from it into our department majors 
and honours programmes or into other units in Division IV to begin their 
degree programmes. It is the recommendation of the Senate Committee that 
this Centre concern itself only with students who are not yet admitted to 
degree programmes but who are enrolled as Mature Students. 


The Centre is essentially an advising system. The proposal speaks of "how 
to" seminars (how to read, how to write a paper, how to use the library). 
But these are really guidance efforts to help attain the necessary tools to 
succeed in academic work. The Senate Committee endorses this effort and 
encourages the Centre to create close ties with the Guidance Office and 

the Library. 


The suggestion that the Centre in cooperation with the departments mount 
special sections of introductory courses is in reality a means to compensate 
at Sir George Williams for the loss of the 100 numbers which identified 
mature student courses. The Senate Committee again cannot find fault with 
this goal, i.e. to identify those courses best suited to the students needs. 
But care must be taken here. Experience indicates that mature students, 
uncertain as they may be, are anxious to enter the university world and 

will resent any attempt to segregate them out of it. In the past they have 
willingly accepted the requirements of Mature Entry, in part because we 
placed them directly into the university stream. The Centre does not wish 
to segregate Mature Students. It does wish to offer guidance. If remedial 
work is needed, then obviously this is exceptional. But it is the 
suggestion of the Senate Committee that the Centre be content to identify 
appropriate courses and not assist departments in creating courses filled 
only with Mature Student Centre members. 


It is the view of the planning committee for a Mature Student Centre that far 
more research must be done in the area of adult education. The Senate 
Committee endorses this view. It is important for Concordia to be a leader 
in this area. Yet the proposal is not clear about what the Centre proposes 
to do in this area - will it attempt to attract researchers as fellows 

or will it offer itself as a resource to researchers in Andragogy and 
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Education? It the view of the Senate Committee that there are others 
within the university community who are better qualified to carry out 
this research, and that the Centre concern itself with its major task of 
advising students. 


As was stated above, the Centre is essentially an academic advising service 
with close liaison with guidance counsellors. Its goal is to help mature 
entrance students-most of whom "are beset by anxieties regarding their 
ability to cope with studies at the university level". Many of these 
students do have the ability, but a tragically large percentage of those of 
considerable ability will never earn admission to degree programmes much 
less earn degrees. The drop out rate among mature students is very high. 
Some of this loss is unavoidable - the pressures of job and family, etc. - 
but unfortunately much of it has been due to the University's inability to 
advise and counsel. All too frequently the struggling Mature Entry student 
found all the doors closed at 5:00 p.m., and lacking the savvy of the more 
experienced part-time degree student, the Mature Student simply went home 
and didn't bother to return. When this happens Concordia fails, and it is 
this type of failure that this proposal hopes to avoid by expanding sig- 
nificantly the advising services - by expanding the existing service at 

Sir George Williams considerably and by creating a comparable service on 
the Loyola Campus. 


The Senate Committee endorses the proposal and recommends that Senate approve 
it and ask the Board of Governors to establish the Mature Student Centre. 


College of Religious Studies (US-78-2-D5) 


"This College will have as its specific characteristic the exploration of the 
religious dimension - a dimension which should be integrated with academic 
life. It will align itself with a tradition that is broadly called 
‘Religious Humanist'. In this tradition, an underlying quest for ultimate 
value is as urgent for the student of the sciences and social sciences as it 
is for the student of Arts and humanities ... More specifically this tradition 
acknowledges that education involves the student as a person, body and mind, 
who will acquire method and use reason and logic in the attempt to master 
some objective truth. But the tradition insists that learning involves 
more than this. It views the student as a growing subject who transcends 
body and mind, method and logic; and as one who seeks to confront the 
ultimate; the good, truth and beauty to be encountered in an active personal 
God." 


The academic core of this proposal rests on the annual appointment of a 
visiting fellow. The visiting fellow will conduct a seminar attended by 
all of the College fellows. The College fellows in turn will each teach a 
College seminar for student members which will relate to the readings and 
discussions of the visiting fellow's seminar. In addition a student would 
be expected to enroll in a College course and do a major, specialization or 
honours in a discipline. 


1] 


The Senate Committee finds this one of the more innovative proposals to 
have been submitted to it and not only endorses the concept but congratulates 
the planning committee for its creativity. 


It is the view of the Senate Committee that this proposal is especially 
well conceived and could, if implemented, restore a portion of the lost 
identity of Loyola College and help arrest enrollment declines on the 
Loyola Campus. (It is the assumption of the Senate Committee - even though 
means in the dossier - that this unit would wish to be located on that 
campus. 


The Senate Committee wishes to raise only one disturbing note about the 
proposal, and that is that there seems to have been little consultation 
or cooperation with faculty at Sir George Williams in the planning of the 
dossier. 


The Senate Committee endorses the proposal and recommends that Senate approve 
it and ask the Board of Governors to establish the College of Religious Studies. 


Liberal Arts College (US-78-2-D7) 


The goal of this proposal is to create a learning environment which will be 
intellectually demanding and steeped in the traditional liberal arts; to 
integrate meaningfully general education and intelligent specialization; 
and to offer an alternative to curriculum fragmentation and narrowly 
focused professionalism. The planners see these suggestions as a viable 
and necessary curriculum option within the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


While not ignoring the supportive structure and para-academic aspects of the 
units of Division IV, this proposal more than any other stresses the need 

to develop a college academic core. The proposal requests that seven new 
courses (given in careful detail in the dossier) become the required core 
curriculum. These are multidisciplinary courses in various aspects of 
Western culture - focusing on specific themes and issues and viewing 

Western culture in a context of a global experience as an inheritance and 

as a source of problems. The College would recommend that the vast majority 
of its students enroll also in a departmental degree programme as well. 


This is a college which will restrict enrollment to those who have attained 
excellent records in their past education; who have demonstrated competence 
in English composition and a demonstrated skill in a second language - 
normally French. The College will require the maintenance of a specific 
grade average in the College, not only for Honours students but also for 
major and specialization students. 


The Committee wishes to draw Senate's attention to the fact that in order 
to begin functioning, the College will have to do a considerable amount of 
new curriculum planning. Since it is clearly stated in the dossier that 
the College does not plan to enroll any students until the fall of 1979, 
the planning and time involved should not be an unsuperable obstacle. 


The Senate Committee approvesin principle the Liberal Arts College proposal 
and recommends the appointment of an interim administrator. Before any 
students are admitted to the College, however, the administrator must 
report to the Senate Committee on Colleges (before 15 January 1979) 
concerning the College's progress in curriculum development and concerning 
its negotiations with departments on programmes. The Senate Committee will 
report its final recommendation to Senate after the administrator reports. 


Finally, the Committee would like to have Senate confirm its understanding 
that: 


1) its report, if approved,will take precedence over the various dossiers 
as presented, and will automatically amend the dossiers and bring them 
in line with the Committee's recommendations; and 


2) approval of the proposal does not automatically approve the new courses 
or programmes recommended in them. These must be introduced in the 
Curriculum Committee of the Arts and Science Council, then approved by 
Council before Senate gives final approval. 


Committee: 
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ADDENDUM 
TO DOCUMENT US-78-2-D2 


On page 5, Section III - Protocols for Division IV, please add item #2a :- 


2 a) New University students will fill out the application packet for Concordia 
admission. Each packet will contain a Division IV admission form. The 
new application will be processed as usual. Once a student is admitted to 
the University, his Division IV application will be forwarded by the 
Admissions Office to the appropriate unit for consideration for admission 
to the Division IV unit in question. 


